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RESEARCH AND 
HONORS PROGRAMS 


From its beginning the ICSS has advocated 
the inclusion of evaluation procedures in every 
Honors program; and a recommendation to this 
effect is included in the ICSS checklist of ele- 
ments for a full program: 

Build in devices of evaluation to test both 
the means used and the ends sought by an 
Honors program.* 

Discussion of evaluation has occurred at the 
last two ICSS regional conferences;’ and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, among others, has included 
an extensive evaluation project in its Honors 
program. 

During the coming year we plan to elicit and 
bring to the attention of our readers suggestions 
from social scientists and others on evaluation 
objectives and procedures and to report on the 
results of evaluation studies as they come to our 
attention. The implementation of this policy is 
begun in this newsletter with the publication of 
Professor MacLeod’s suggestions on evaluation 
and Dr. Heist’s comments on them. 

There is, however, another phase of current 
research which is of significance to those inter- 
ested in work with superior students. Leading 
psychologists and sociologists—many of them 
with Ralph Tyler at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, 


1THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October, 1959) 5. 
2Ibid., (October. 1959) 12 and (September, 1960) 25. 





with T. R. McConnell at the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education at Berke- 
ley and with J. L. Holland of the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation 
— are gaining new insight into the 
factors relevant to the identification of 
creative individuals, into the nature of 
learning and motivation, and into the 
role of campus subcultures and other 
institutional characteristics in academic 
achievement. 

Much of this research has important 
implications for Honors work. For ex- 
ample, while everyone recognizes in a 
vague way that there are other factors 
besides intelligence which contribute to 
academic success and creativity, current 
research is exploring those factors and 
the instruments to measure them. It is 
beginning to put into our hands instru- 
ments for better discrimination between 
persons high in measured academic apti- 
tude who differ widely in intellectual 
disposition and the non-intellectual traits 
associated with high achievement. 

Leaders in the field are the first to 
admit, however, that much remains to 
be done before we can, with complete 
assurance, build testing programs and 
educational systems on the theories and 
experimental results of social science. 
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They also readily express the conviction 
that theory and practice will never be 
so perfect as to eliminate the possibility 
of individual deviation from predicted 
performance nor obviate the necessity 
for final judgments on persons and pro- 
grams by informed and perceptive teach- 
ers and administrators. 

The ICSS, of course, is not a research 
organization, nor is it even in a position 
to evaluate or coordinate research on 
Honors. However, it can serve a useful 
purpose by giving publicity to research 
projects and reports which may have 
relevance for Honors programs, as is 
done in the review of Jerome Bruner’s 
book and in the list of recent publica- 
tions included in this issue. It can also 
bring Honors programs and their re- 
search needs to the attention of research- 
ers, as Professors Angell and MacLeod 
have already done. 

We believe that if Honors programs 
are to achieve the objectives for which 
they are designed and play their proper 
role in the development of higher educa- 
tion, Honors faculties should avail them- 
selves of the best social science research 
and use this research to develop suitable 
procedures for evaluation of their own 
programs. 


the University of Colorado on behalf of the University 
mittee on the Superior Student at McKenna 229, Univer- 
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Research Proposals 





Memorandum from Robert MacLeod 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
MEMBER, ICSS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the ICSS Executive Committee 
meeting in Berkeley in April Professor 
MacLeod was asked by the Commit- 
tee to prepare a memorandum on re- 
search on Honors programs which 
might be used as a guide to social 
scientists on each campus where 
there is or will be an Honors program. 
His proposals follow: 


It is most important that studies of 
Honors programs be directed and con- 
ducted by a local group of social sci- 
entists. The objectives and the proce- 
dures outlined below should be ad- 
justed in the light of local problems and 
local capabilities. After a few pilot 
studies conducted on various campuses, 
it might be possible to draw up more 
generally applicable guidelines. 


Suggested objectives 
1. Identification of talent. 
2. Assessment of student motivation. 


3. Assessment of institutional resources 
—strengths and weaknesses. 


4, Assessment of the curricular content 
of the Honors program. Does it merely 
generate excitement about ideas, or does 
it foster penetration in depth? 





5. Assessment of the Honors student's 
own experience—during his period of 
study and in retrospect. 


6. The image of the Honors student in 
the minds of other students. 


7. The image of the Honors student in 
the faculty mind. 


8. The incidental pros and cons of Hon- 
ors work—e.g., pro: the feeling of group 
identification; con: the segregation of an 
elite. 


9. Assessment of the specific devices 
used in the local Honors program—e.g., 
special sections, seminars, colloquia, tu- 
torials. 


10. Assessment of success of Honors 
programs and determination of criteria 
of success.’ 


11. Comparative longitudinal studies on 
the men and women in Honors programs 
with a view to. identifying the special 
problems and difficulties that face tal- 
ented women.” 


Suggested procedures 


1. Revise the foregoing objectives in 
the light of the local situation. 

2. Review admissions, policies and prac- 
tices; evaluate the selection procedures. 


iSuggested addition by Robert Angell, Director of Honors, University of Michigan. Information on the re- 


si am at Michigan may be 
pen ag | 8. 


in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October, 1959) 12 and Sep- 


2Suggested by Mary Bunting, President of Radcliffe College. 











3. Interview in depth the top twenty-five 
percent of the incoming freshmen. Hon- 
ors students will be drawn from these, 
and the whole population should be 
thoroughly known. 


4. Prepare an open-ended questionnaire 
to be submitted to all Honors students 
at the end of each term, asking for an 
evaluation of their Honors experience. 


5. Prepare a questionnaire to be sub- 
mitted to all senior undergraduates, ask- 
ing for comments about their education- 
al experience and requesting suggestions 
for future improvement. The question- 
naire should include a few “concealed” 
questions about Honors work. 


6. Prepare a questionnaire for all faculty 
members, to be issued by the dean, in- 


cluding, among other items, a few ques- 
tions about the Honors program. 


7. Interview in depth all graduating 
Honors students, plus the non-Honors 
students who have received distinction, 
e.g., Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi. 


8. Analyze all possible records, e.g., aca- 
demic grades, Graduate Record Exam- 
ination scores, post-graduate careers, 
which might throw light on Honors as 
compared with non-Honors students. 


9. Do a follow-up study of Honors grad- 
uates over a period of five years, if pos- 
sible with a matched group of non- 
Honors graduates. The Knapp and 
Greenbaum study® might provide a 
model. 





Comment by Paul Haewst 


CONSULTANT, CENTER FOR THE 
STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BERKELEY 


Dr. Heist was asked to comment 
on Professor MacLeod’s suggestions; 
the following are excerpts from his 
letter: 


In general, I think all of MacLeod’s 
points are good ones; the list is certainly 
comprehensive. Some of our writing in 
recent years concurs in much that he 
suggests. Harold Webster and I have 
called for more diligent consideration for 
the characteristics of students being se- 
lected for Honors programs, for an eval- 
uative approach to Honors, and for the 
use of an experimental orientation in de- 
veloping such programs.’ 


Relative to MacLeod’s first two sug- 
gestions, identification of talent and as- 
sessment of motivation, I would say that 
these might profitably be considered to- 
gether. The students brought into Hon- 
ors should not only have ability and 
talent, but a “pattern” of motivation that 
makes both the ability and talent func- 
tional. In fact, we surmise that much of 
what we describe as talent might well 
be energy (physiological) plus direction 
of application (learned behavior). The 
important characteristics — those from 
which a motivational level is inferred, 
especially along intellectual lines—could 
be assessed in various ways and through 


3Robert H. Knapp and peat J. Greenbaum, The Younger American Scholar: His Collegiate Origins (Chicago: 


University of Chicago. Press ) 
1Paul Heist and Harold Webster, 


“Differential Characteristics of Student Bodies~Implications for Selection and 


Study of Undergraduates,” in Selection and Educational Differentiation. sponsored bythe Tel for the Study of 


Higher Education, 1960; pp. 


91-106). Proceedings of a conference 


Field Service Center ond 


the Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of California, i Bach, 1959. 
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various instruments. Below is a list of a 
few of these and the scores which would 
be of some value in identifying the mo- 
tivated, high ability students: 

1. Allport, Vernon, Lindzey, Study of 
Values.* High scores on both the Theo- 
retical and Aesthetic and low scores on 
Economic and Religious scales, particu- 
larly the first two, are sufficient to iden- 
tify students who have rather genuine 
interests in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Such patterns of scores, however, vary 
significantly with the academic major of 
students, 

2. Strong Vocational Interest Blank.® 
Use of the scale scores on this inventory 
to categorize students according to cer- 
tain validated profiles (nine categories ) 
permits accurate identification of in- 
dividuals possessing varying degrees of 
an intellectual disposition. The continu- 
um extends from an interest in theory 
and in dealing with abstractions and 
concepts to an interest in the applied 
and more tangible. (This is perhaps not 
the most feasible and expedient way to 
identify the intrinsic intellectual, but I 
am certain it is a method which will 
quickly grow in use. It represents the 
work of Martin Weisman, in a doctoral 
dissertation completed under T. R. Mc- 
Connell, University of California, Berke- 
ley, about a year and a half ago.*) 

3. Omnibus Personality Inventory.’ 
This is one of several instruments used 
in research at the Berkeley Center. 
Through scores on both the Thinking 


Introversion and Complexity Scale the 
same kind of intellectual personality (as 
with the above) can be identified. 

4. The Activities Index.’ In his paper 
at the recent WICHE-CSHE conference, 
George Stern indicated that the intel- 
lectual components were one of three 
major areas measured by this Index.’ 

5. California Psychological Inventory. 
Three or four scales on this instrument 
theoretically would tend to indicate the 
intellectually motivated. The individual 
scoring high on the following scales, 
Achievement via Independence, Intel- 
lectual Efficiency, Flexibility and Psy- 
chological Mindedness, probably pre- 
sents some components of this type of 
motivation. 

6. Opinion, Attitude and Interest Sur- 
vey.” This measures the so-called aca- 
demic personality and represents an en- 
tire inventory given over to assessing 
degrees of academic interest or intellect- 
ual disposition. 

These are enough to indicate that 
there are various ways to aid in the 
identification of the kind of student we 
would like to see in Honors programs. 
Numerous comparative remarks could be 
made regarding the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the above instruments. As 
we have stressed, the use of any tool 
should be related directly to the ob- 
jectives of the program. Thus, merely 
identifying the student is one thing, but 
to have available means of assessing 
change or growth on the particular vari- 


os W. Allport, Philip E. Vernor, and Gardner Lindzey, Study of Values (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1951 

8Edward K. Strong. 
ing Psychologists "Press, 
4M. P. Weisman, An 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of 


po Monet! for Strong Vocational Interest Blanks for Men and Women (Palo Alto: Consult- 


sppreach to the assessment of intellectual disposition among selected high ability students. 
California, 8. 


5Harold Webster and Paul Heist, “Construction of a Multiple Trait Personality Test for Use be College Popu- 
lations” (Berkeley: Center for the Stud of Higher Education, University of California, 1958 
6George G. en Activities Index—Preliminary Manual (Syracuse: Psychological Research Center, Syracuse 


University, 1958) 
7George G. Stern, 


“Student Values and their Relationship to the College Environment,” 


(mimeographed; to 


be published in the proceedings of the WICHE-CSHE conference on Institutional Research on Students held in 


Berkeley, July 26-30, 1960). 


SHarrison G. Gough, California Psychological Inventory Manual (Palo Alto: Consulting Psychologists Press, 


Revised, 1960). 


*Benno G. Fricke, The Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey: Test Booklet (Ann Arbor: Evaluation and Exam- 
ination Division, University of Michigan, 1955) and “Recent Research Results with the Opinion, Attitude and 
Interest Survey.” Address given at the APGA convention, March 25, 1959, 
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ables is another matter. This would de- 
mand more diligent consideration than 
I will give here. 

Relative to MacLeod’s third suggested 
objective, assessment of institutional re- 
sources, we are giving much thought to 
determining institutional resources but 
we do this rather diligently over three 
or four years time. In an Honors pro- 
gram a major variable, of course, would 
be faculty. One should seek the rare 
individuals who are committed not only 
to their discipline but also to the “in- 
fectious” communication of their know- 
ledge to colleagues and students. I am 
sure that among the many Honors pro- 
grams now existing the personalities of 
teachers are very basic to success of the 
programs. 

Regarding MacLeod’s fifth point, as- 
sessment of the Honors student’s own 
experience, undoubtedly ICSS has been 
admonishing directors of Honors pro- 
grams to take a diligent look at the stu- 
dent's assessment of his experiences. This 
is a matter of considerable interest to 
me. In one college we once tried to do 
it both objectively and subjectively.’ 
We used attitude measures, general re- 
actions on questionnaires, and asked stu- 
dents to write papers describing and 
evaluating both the program content and 
what happened to their own thinking 
enroute. At Antioch College the senior 
papers have provided a fascinating and 
valuable device, both in giving the stu- 
dent a past-experience self-look at his 
education and in enabling the faculty to 
obtain some perspective on the Antioch 
program. However, these semi-auto- 
biographical approaches to evaluation 
are costly in time and effort. Much of 
such subjective, open-ended evaluation 
for Honors programs with many students 
would probably be forbidding. 

A few comments with respect to point 


seven, the faculty image of the Honors 
student: in setting up a somewhat lim- 
ited Honors program on one campus, we 
were quite concerned with faculty at- 
titudes. We attempted to get more fac- 
ulty involved and interested even though 
we invited no more than two or three at 
a time to participate in the seminars. For 
two terms we had a voluntary, non- 
credit program going where two and 
three faculty would be actively involved 
with approximately fifteen students, 
while “visiting” faculty were permitted 
to sit around in the circumference of the 
room without participating. 

I think there would be merit also on 
campuses where programs are still in 
the initial stages to get some sense of the 
faculty attitudes toward special pro- 
grams for students in order to determine 
where opposition and support might be 
coming from. 

On point eight, segregation of Honors 
students, we are quite interested in what 
we call sub-groupings of students on a 
campus. In fact, Burton Clark and I 
have encouraged Theodore Newcomb, 
at the University of Michigan to con- 
sider assignments not only to Honors 
courses but to Honors residence halls on 
the basis of personality variables. Since 
campuses like Swarthmore and Reed 
have a great deal of intensification of 
intellectual life resulting from the inter- 
action of students, we see merit in taking 
students of high caliber and giving them 
greater opportunity to live and work 
together rather than scattering them 
through a large institution. Certainly 
organizations are set up and room as- 
signments have been made on much 
more questionable criteria than intel- 
lectual motivation. 

In MacLeod’s second section, “Sug- 
gested Procedures,” it needs to be em- 
phasized that most of these points should 


10Paul Heist, “Reports on the Superior Student Seminars in General Psychology.” (Reports to Administration and 
Faculty, Oregon State College, 1953, 1954; mimeographed). 
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be related to the specific objectives of a 
study. For example, is the objective 
merely to evaluate the students’ aca- 
demic attainments or to discover the 
areas of a program needing improve- 
ment or to study the overall direction 
and extent of development that students 
undergo in a segregated program? The 
procedures employed and the instru- 
ments used will of necessity be related 
to objectives. 

I would iterate that an experimental 
approach from the very inception of an 
Honors program should be a basic con- 
sideration. Why give a lot of time and 
attention to a program unless we also 
progressively try to study the validity of 
selection procedures and the gains from 
such a program? 


As would most people in psychology, I 
would question the use of the interview 
as a major selection or assessment de- 
vice. However, I would encourage use of 
the interview to supplement evaluation 
of the program and to determine what 
has happened to the students. 

Finally, there is the question of con- 
trols. In order to determine with any 
degree of precision what the effects of 
an Honors program might be, compari- 
son groups are necessary. Ideally, the 
students in the program would be 
matched on such things as ability and 
interests with others who are not re- 
ceiving the benefits of the program. 
There are a number of ways to institute 
controls which need not be elaborated 
upon at this time.” 


AN OLDER PROGRAM EVALUATED - Loyola University 


BY JASPER J. VALENTI, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND JOHN S. GERRIETTS, DEPART- 


MENT OF ENGLISH, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


The Honors Program at Loyola Uni- 
versity in Chicago has been in existence 
since 1936, making it one of the oldest 
programs in the country. A number of 
changes have been introduced over the 
years and, beginning in 1958, an evalu- 
ation of the short and long term effects 
of the program was undertaken. In the 
first study, graduates of the four-year 
Honors program were compared with 
thirty Loyolans graduating at the same 
time and pursuing the same specializa- 
tions. The groups were compared as 
freshmen on their A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination scores and after graduation 
on scholastic grade-point averages and 





Graduate Record Examination scores. 
Since the two groups were not initially 
equivalent on the A.C.E., the statistical 
method of analysis of covariance was 
used for the comparisons. The faculty 
evaluation committee reported: 

“These data reveal that the mean 
grade-point average (adjusted for initial 
differences in scholastic aptitude) of 
Honors graduates was 3.55 while that 
of comparable non-Honors graduates was 
2.77; the mean Graduate Record Exam- 
ination performance (adjusted for initial 
differences ) of Honors graduates was at 
the 95.6th percentile and at the 77th per- 
centile for non-Honors graduates. With 


11At the University of Michigan students in the first Honors class are being compared with equivalent students in 
the preceding class. 
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the hypothesis that the true differences 
between the groups is zero, the F ratios 
obtained by the covariance method prove 
to be significant at the one percent level. 
Hence, we infer that the probability that 
the differences between these groups is 
due to the operation of chance is less 
than one in a hundred. If non-experi- 
mental factors have been adequately con- 
trolled, we may ascribe the differences 
in scholastic performance as measured by 
grade-point averages and Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination scores to the instruction 
provided by the Honors Program.” 
Recently, a survey of the subsequent 
scholarship of Honors graduates was 
made. A short questionnaire was sent 
to the ninety-one graduates of the Hon- 
ors program to determine the extent of 
graduate and professional study pursued, 
fellowships or similar awards received 
and research and publications completed. 
Replies were received from forty-seven, 
with most from recent graduates. Of 


these, eleven have attained the doctoral 
degree; an additional fourteen have the 
M.A.; four have law degrees; and one has 
another advanced degree. Eight have 
continued into graduate study without 
earning a degree, and five (of whom 
four are women) have engaged in no 
further study. 

The questionnaire responses also re- 
veal that twenty-four were active mem- 
bers of professional organizations, nine- 
teen had received fellowships or similar 
awards or recognition and seventeen had 
engaged in special research or publica- 
tion in their fields. While no attempt 
has been made to compare the subse- 
quent scholarship of Loyola Honors grad- 
uates with non-Honors graduates, it was 
generally assumed by the faculty evalu- 
ation committee that a_ significantly 
greater percentage of Honors graduates 
were continuing the formal pursuit of 
knowledge, an important demonstration 
of the value of the Honors Program. 


ACADEMIC DIFFICULTIES AND DROPOUTS 
AMONG TALENTED COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Wisconsin and College Board Reports 


That even top-ranking high school 
graduates have academic difficulties in 
college should come as no surprise to 
anyone, but the extent of these diffi- 
culties will be a shock to those who have 
placed too great reliance on high school 
grades as predictors of college success. 
In a follow-up to an earlier study of the 
college plans of Wisconsin high school 
graduates,’ J. Kenneth Little found that 


in a sample of the top-ranking high 
school graduates (upper twenty-five per- 
cent ) in Wisconsin who were in college 
“more than a fourth ranked in the lower 
fifty percent in college achievement.” 
Less than half were able to make a B 
average and, even of the top ten percent 
of the high school class in scholastic 
aptitude and achievement, one-third 
failed to make a B average. In addition, 


Explorations into the College Plans and Experience of High School Graduates (University of Wisconsin, 1959). 


Ibid. 











“about one out of six (fifteen percent) 
of these students had discontinued col- 
lege studies” within two years of en- 
trance to college.* When these figures 
are coupled with the finding that about 
twenty percent of the top high school 
graduates (fifteen percent of the men, 
twenty-five to thirty percent of the wo- 
men) did not even go on to college, it 
can be seen that the loss of talent is 
considerable. The reasons for discon- 
tinuing college among this group of stu- 
dents indicate a large role played by 
“scholastic difficulty, dissatisfaction with 
studies or preference for a different type 
of education.”* 

Similar findings are reported in a 
paper by Donald Bridgman, included in 
a recent CEEB publication.® He reports 
that of the upper thirty percent of high 
school graduates who enter college, 
about thirty-five percent do not graduate 
from college. Of the upper ten percent 
the corresponding loss is estimated to 
be thirty percent. For the 1956 college 
entrants—the class of 1960—this meant a 
loss of over 100,000 from the top thirty 
percent and over 32,000 from the top 
ten percent. Commenting on these fig- 
ures in the preface to the CEEB volume, 
Dean John U. Monro of Harvard Col- 
lege says: 

Most jarring for me, as a college dean, is the 
disclosure that we lose more talented students 
after they arrive in college than we lose _be- 


tween high school graduation and college 
admission. 


Dr. Little propounded a series of ques- 
tions suggested by his findings: 


What happens to the motivation of a top- 
ranking high school graduate who finds him- 
self earning a few B’s, many C’s, and an 
occasional D, sometimes skimming along and 
sometimes dipping below the minimum 


°Ibid., p. 73. 
Ubid., p. 75. 


scholastic tequirements? Does it stimulate 
greater effort? Does it discourage? Does it 
reconcile good students to lower levels of 
aspiration? Would greater effort actually 
produce higher marks or does the practice of 
relative marking work against it? Does the 
difficulty in earning a high grade in a sub- 
ject accurately describe the difficulty in 
learning the subject, as such? To what extent 
are able students the victims of grading 
practices based upon some pce curve 
or arbitrary percentage allocation of the 
several grades? Would there still be the same 
proportion of attrition if only the top ten 
percent was admitted? These and other 
questions occur and recur as the story un- 
folds about the university experiences of 
academically talented students.® . 


To these questions we might add: to 
what extent will the new University of 
Wisconsin Honors Program’ reduce the 
attrition of top-ranking students? How 
will top students in the program com- 
pare in academic performance and per- 
sistence with comparable students who 
are not in the program? Will the same 
cultural factors—parents’ education and 
occupational level—which seemed to be 
operative in influencing college entrance 
and persistence effect decisions to enter 
and remain in the Honors program? 

We would stress, of course, that Hon- 
ors programs, beginning in the freshman 
year, can offer the intellectual challenge 
and careful guidance so often missing 
in the normal undergraduate program 
for students of higher ability. The Hon- 
ors outlook, substituted for the grade 
approach to learning, can turn what 
Dr. Little calls the “race for academic 
survival” into a competition for intel- 
lectual excellence in which the standard 
is not the performance of one’s class- 
mates but progress towards excellence 
and the fullest realization of one’s 
potentiality. 


5“Where the Talent Loss Occurs and Why,” The Search for Talent (New York: College Entrance Examination 


Board, 1960) 


pp. 30-45. 
6The total loss oe to attrition all along the line from the age group of the class of 1960, was estimated to he 


sixty-two percent or 295,000 persons from _the upper thirty percent, and _ fifty 
oss. 


from the upper ten percent—a not inconsiderable 
7TOp. cit., p. vi. 


SOp. cit., p. 93. 
9See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May-June, 1960) 16. 
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MEETING C. P. SNOW’S CHALLENGE: 
An Interdisciplinary Sctence 
Course at Wesleyan University’ 


In the May-June newsletter we had an 3. To contrast the works of man in 
account of an interdisciplinary Honors science and in the arts. 
course in science at the University of 4, To acquaint each student with 
Michigan. A somewhat similar year several fields of science, both to il- 
course, called Science 1-2, has been de- lustrate the breadth of scientific in- 
veloped at Wesleyan University to meet quiry and to try his interest. 
the needs of “non-science and even anti- 5. To leave him with sufficient self- 
science undergraduates” through an in- confidence in science that he will read 
terdisciplinary approach. In explaining independently on scientific problems 
the reasons for the new course the or- of interest to him. 
ganizing committee of nine scientists, Although not designed exclusively for 
mathematicians and philosophers’ said: superior students, the course does em- 
It was clear to this committee that the ploy a number of Honors practices: One: 
dichotomy of C. P. Snow’s “Two Cultures” inal sources are used as readings; each 
: of heme ek danger both ~é a and formal period of classroom presentation 
or the whole community. ucated men . : 
now more than ever need to understand the is followed by two weeks with no class 
seen mene and agg Pi science; meetings in which students do independ- 
eaders and decision-makers in ost every i ; i ° 
walk of life can ill afford to feel that this ae gre St in laboratory or library; the 
growing part of man’s intellectual endeavor best student essays are published; and 
" somehow closed to them, or beyond their graduate students in the M.A.T. program 
cen. . . . . 
Partly because we recognize major differ- assist = the course. The inauguration of 
ences between student interests, and partly special ability sections has been dis- 
because of its on cco yp we Sschowed so cussed in order to meet the problem of 
‘survey-course concept and tried, instead, for . ° f P 
rigorous treatment of a few basic topics, handling students of widely differing 
allowing as much flexibility as possible in backgrounds and capabilities in science. 
independent work through which each stu- One suggestion has been that students 


dent could follow up his own interests. 


who have high ability in physics would 
The committee set the following goals be in sections led by the physicist, those 


for the course: in chemistry by the chemist, etc. 

1. To show students the nature of However, at the present time the in- 
scientific thought, including its basis dependent readings and research proj- 
in observation and experimentation, ects seem to the faculty to be the best 
its integration of knowledge through means of encouraging superior students, 
the use of theoretical models, and its Each project takes two weeks and three 
self-imposed limitations. are done during the year. Projects are 

2. To show the development of sev- limited to ten students or less. Labora- 
eral scientific concepts and their rela- tory work is done by pairs of students. 
tion to the intellectual climate of the Each project is defined by one or 
time. more broad questions such as “What 


1From a report on the course. For further information write Dr. Thornton Page, Department of Astronomy, Chair- 
man of the course. 


2Other meager of the committee are G. pashond (Chemistry), E %; Caspari {Bier ). F . Cunningham (Math- 
ematics), A. C. McGill a nase T. L. Page (Astronomy), J. W. Peoples (Geology), P. “L. Shiman (Philoso- 
phy), CG. ry " Eaton (Geology), F. I. Boley (Physics). 
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are the essential qualities of a time- 
piece?” “On what basis can the reality 
of flying saucers be investigated?” “How 
serious is the Strontium-90 hazard?” 
These are introduced by a single class 
session in which the background of the 
problem is outlined by the supervisor. 
An extensive reading list is provided 
from which the student makes his own 
selections. Care is taken not to set 
specific laboratory work but rather to 
let the student find out what observation 
or experiment will help him answer the 
question. 

The project is written up as an essay 
of three to five thousand words and 
graded by the supervisor. In many proj- 
ects a post mortem meeting of the stu- 
dents is held for the exchange of solu- 
tions and criticism. 

The results have satisfied the faculty. 
Students who were non-science majors 
developed obvious interest in work on 
a scientific topic of their own choosing; 
for the most part they did work that sur- 
prised their scientist-supervisors, and did 
it with very little supervision. 

The faculty has selected six student 
essays for publication in two booklets, 
“Essays on Motion” and “Light and 
Life, Earth and Infinity.” 


Costs 

Although the load per faculty member 
in Science 1-2 is approximately the same 
as in a conventional departmental 
course, the demand for faculty in each 
science department is very definitely 
increased. Moreover, the time required 
to supervise independent projects is 
considerable. 

Allowing for the reduction in large 
elementary science courses, the Science 
1-2 course has added about three man- 
years to the teaching load of the science 
departments. Until the science programs 
can be adjusted to take full advantage 
of the new course, at least two new 


faculty appointments are needed, cost- 
ing about $20,000 per year. It is also 
proposed to hire five student assistants 
at $2500 each, four of them to help with 
the projects, and one with quizzes and 
examinations. 

Administration, publication of read- 
ings and student essays, and new labor- 
atory equipment add another $9000, 
bringing the total additional cost of the 
program during its initial stages to about 
$41,500 per year. Over one hundred 
twenty-five students were in the course 
in 1959-60. 


Advantages 

Aside from its success in motivating 
non-science students and capitalizing on 
their different interests, the Science 1-2 
Course holds promise as a means for 
attracting students into science by de- 
veloping latent interests, and possibly 
for orienting beginning science majors 
as well. It is patently impossible for 
freshmen to choose a science major wise- 
ly on the basis of high school preparation 
alone. Generally they know little about 
the current problems of the various 
fields of science, and they are seldom 
acquainted with fields not covered in 
high school courses such as geology, as- 
tronomy, biophysics and astrophysics. 

At first glance, the use of faculty time 
and effort in Science 1-2 may seem in- 
efficient, since each faculty member is 
expected to lead discussion in several 
fields outside his own. However, the 
lectures are given by experts in each 
field, and the independent projects are 
also supervised by experts. Moreover, 
the broad aspects of each subject that 
are treated in discussion sessions are 
matters with which worthy scientists 
should properly concern themselves; in 
any case, we should not expect non- 
specialist students to go much beyond 
what a facutly member can master. It 
is, in fact, a merit of this joint venture 








that faculty members must look a little 
further than the confines of their own 
field and learn about their colleagues’ 
interests. 

In this respect, the first year was ex- 
pected to be the most difficult. In suc- 
ceeding years it is hoped that a majority 
of the faculty teaching the course will 
be experienced. Nevertheless, it is de- 
sirable to have some faculty turnover, 


so that new ideas and approaches will 
be introduced. 


THE AIMS 

OF THE GENERAL 
HONORS PROGRAM 
AT THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


RUDOLPH VON ABELE 
HONORS PROFESSOR, 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


In the fall semester of 1959, after 
considerable discussion of the problems 
involved, a General Honors program was 
instituted in the College of Arts and 
Sciences of The American University. 
Though it is much too early to make any 
definitive pronouncements about the suc- 
cess of the program, enough has hap- 
pened to warrant a progress report. 

The core of the program is a sequence 
of four Colloquia. They were tentatively 
organized on a topical basis, which was 
subsequently modified in view of the 
fact that, as we saw it, one of the main 
ends of such a program must be the pro- 
gressive liberation of the gifted student 
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The success of the course has per- 
suaded the Science Division Planning 
Committee to recommend the establish- 
ment of a second year course focused on 
life, man and society. It would involve 
the Departments of Biology, Psychology, 
Philosophy and Mathematics. In this 
way Wesleyan University hopes to be 
able to offer the non-science student an 
integrated, meaningful two-year experi- 
ence in science and thereby reduce the 
dichotomy between “the two cultures”. 


to the point at which he is truly capable 
of independent investigation of a prob- 
lem in which he has himself become pro- 
foundly interested. A subsidiary, though 
not less important, end was conceived 
to be the disciplining of the student in 
the techniques of critical reading in a 
variety of fields where strategy of pre- 
sentation and type of vocabulary were 
relatively complex. The first Colloqui- 
um, entitled “The Concept of Justice,” 
turned out in practice to be a wide- 
ranging discussion of many problems, 
all linked, in a relatively informal way, 
with the topic as announced. Books as- 
signed included the Casebook by Robert 
P, Weeks on the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, 
Albert Camus’ The Stranger, Herman 
Melville’s Billy Budd, Shakespeare's 
King Lear, Plato's The Republic, the 
Book of Job, and Archibald MacLeish’s 
J.B. The fourteen students in the col- 
loquium did a number of research pa- 
pers on subjects suggested (or arrived 
at in conference) by the books under 
discussion; and a few of these papers 
turned out to have genuine merit. A 
small number of in-class papers were 
also required. The final grades were a 
composite of the grades on these papers 
and the general effectiveness which the 











students had shown during the class 
sessions. The Colloquium met twice a 
week, for an hour and a quarter each 
time; but frequently the sessions were 
prolonged, often by half an hour, for 
those who could remain. 

Another end of the General Honors 
program, well illustrated by the second 
Colloquium, is the closing of as many 
interdisciplinary gaps as possible. En- 
titled “The Modes of Knowledge”, the 
Colloquium attempted to introduce the 
student to the idea that what we call 
different subjects or different areas of 
knowledge are largely what they are 
owing to the mind’s power to regard the 
world (and itself) selectively, within the 
limits of symbolic systems invented for 
their usefulness in promoting the realiza- 
tion of values which are themselves in 
part the creation of symbolic systems. 
The students in this Colloquium were 
asked to read original texts in scientific 
experimentalism (from the Harvard 
Case Histories ), in history, in literature, 
and in mystical religion. The aim is to 
discover to what an extent these extreme 
families of cognition are interrelated, 
as well as to discriminate their mutual 
divergences. 

Finally, it may be interesting to 
note that of the fourteen members of 
the first Colloquium, three were early- 
admissions students; and that these three 
did, on the whole, quite as well as their 
older colleagues. Thus it would seem 
that the earlier the better; or, at least, 
though early, no worse. 

In addition, six of the original 
members dropped out for a variety of 
reasons, one being the alleged difficulty 
of the work. This merely underscores 
the observation, often made, that the 
gifted student does not find in his en- 
vironment, social and academic, enough 
respect for the life of the mind to make 
him feel that the living of that life is 
worth the effort it takes to live it. On 





the other hand, evocation of Sputnik is 
no really worthy or effective remedy for 
a situation whose causes lie so deeply 
within the nature of the culture. Honors 
programs are not valuable merely be- 
cause they make it more likely that we 
shall survive the Russians but rather for 
reasons that have nothing to do with 
historical accident. In the end they are 
valuable because of the opportunity 
they afford the gifted to devote them- 
selves with more than usual intensity to 
our relations with the past as well as to 
the most advanced and creative ideas of 
the present. Such confrontation — direct, 
startling, fruitful — is the incentive to 
intellectual effort offered by Honors 
programs. 

In summary, then, it could be said of 
the General Honors program at The 
American University that it has been 
shaped, thus far, in the service of two 
primary ends: affording the gifted stu- 
dent the opportunity to become engaged 
with the life of the mind as deeply as 
possible as early as possible, and pro- 
viding a forum where the specialized 
methods and attitudes of the various 
academic disciplines can meet in that 
true community which is created, not 
by “collaboration” but by fusion. Till 
now, at any rate, we have thought it 
best for each Honors Colloquium to be 
taught by a single instructor, though we 
have also felt that the freshman and 
sophomore Colloquia should be handled 
by different persons, and that the fourth 
Colloquium should be organized into in- 
dividual tutorials between students and 
members of the Honors Board. A view 
of knowledge which issues from a single 
mind is likely to be more truly unified, 
though it will naturally be weak in par- 
ticular areas, than one which is a product 
of the convergent efforts of specialists 
contributing mainly in terms of their 
specialties. The tone to be conferred 
here is delicate: it cannot be denied that 








the life of the mind is a collective enter- 
prise, which implies all the interplay 
among individuals that it is possible to 
achieve. But perhaps for the beginning 
and gifted college student, there might 
be an impressive object-lesson in con- 
frontation with a succession of single 


IS ACCELERATION 
A THREAT 

TO THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE? 


JOHN PALFREY, DEAN 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


Columbia College now permits almost 
a year of college credit for advanced 
placement. Other colleges have gone 
even further. Recently, Columbia Col- 
lege took a second step at the other end 
of the scale of college education. Ex- 
perience had indicated that gifted col- 
lege students were correspondingly cap- 
able of doing work of a graduate level 
while in college. Therefore Columbia 
University has decided to permit almost 
a year’s graduate credit towards a grad- 
uate degree for work completed in col- 
lege, if beyond that required for a col- 
lege degree.’ This arrangement will give 
the talented student the range he needs 
at college. It will also encourage him 
to have a four-year college experience, 
if he chooses, rather than hurry through 
in three. 

These developments are sound, cer- 
tainly for the present. At the same time 
they could operate to place the liberal 








minds endeavoring to grasp diversity 
and create in it that unity which is the 
goal of all intellectual labor. The initia- 
tion into the community of learning 
might be the more meaningful for such 
exposure to the force of personality that 
is not afraid to try to see the whole. 


arts college in jeopardy, at least as a 
discrete four-year period of higher edu- 
cation. Raising the ceiling and quality of 
school instruction challenges the col- 
leges to reconsider their own level and 
quality of instruction. Unless colleges 
respond to the challenge, a by-product 
of improvement in the schools could be 
to make colleges into way stations, not 
centers of learning. 

If the present trend continues, more 
and more students will be beginning 
their college work in school, thereby 
skipping a large part of the freshman 
year. More and more students will also 
be doing graduate work in their senior 
year. The present college curriculum 
may be completed, but not in the course 
of four years at college. 

This blurring of the lines between 
school, college and graduate education 
may be desirable, certainly for the very 
gifted, but leading colleges should give 
hard thought to the question whether 
they are not thereby becoming high 
schools at one end and graduate schools 
at the other end, with the college ex- 
perience squeezed beyond recognition 
in between. They should remember that 
twenty years ago they were forced to 
turn a good part of the freshman year 
into a makeup year for work needed for 
college but not done in the average 
school. Now that the high school level 
is being raised nearer to the level once 


1A similar provision is in effect at the University of Illinois. 
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sought, colleges must decide if their 
permanent course is to continue to give 
college credit for such work or to raise 
the level of the college freshman courses. 
I suggest it should be the latter if the 
college level of higher education is to 
continue to have any real meaning. 

The liberal arts college has long 
claimed it has its own level of instruc- 
tion, of maturity and of rigor, its own 
curriculum, its own set of objectives, 
which, taken together, set it apart both 
from secondary education and from 
graduate work. 

A college is assumed to provide a 
level of inquiry and analysis which 
should demand an intellectual wrench 
to a more advanced level of thinking, 
imagination and concept. It opens the 
door to an immense range of human in- 
tellectual experience, in its general edu- 
cation courses. It provides a disciplined 
introduction to an elected field of learn- 
ing. And when successful, the college 
program has its own shape, direction and 
completeness, with a senior year that 
provides a last clear chance for a large, 
informed view of what makes man, man. 
This assignment would not seem to be 
obsolete, but it could become so. 

Implicit in the advanced placement 
program has been the recent concentra- 
tion on the pursuit of excellence, as the 
Rockefeller report expressed it. By this 
pursuit we are finally breaking out of 
the prison constructed unconsciously by 
America’s magnificent effort to provide 
equality of educational opportunity for 
everyone, through our high school sys- 
tem. For too long a time we had failed 
to recognize that such equality of op- 
vortunity need not exclude programs 
based on inequalities of capacity. Spec- 
ial opportunities for outstanding  stu- 
dents were overdue." 





Honors at Columbia College 

Columbia College has not to date 
adopted a formalized Honors program 
open to qualified students in all depart- 
ments. However, individual depart- 
ments such as chemistry and mathe- 
matics have special courses and course 
sequences for highly qualified students. 
Also, Columbia has provided individual 
“Honors” courses and seminars for many 
years, the best known being its “Col- 
loquium,” which is open to outstanding 
students in the upper college. Further- 
more, many students have been given 
the chance to do Honors work in fact if 
not in name—through individual re- 
search courses under faculty supervision, 
or through graduate-level courses in the 
senior year. 

There is no question, however, that 
the time has come for the College to 
face squarely the issue of special Hon- 
ors. Last year, the faculty decided to 
look first at the effectiveness of the 
major-concentration program. Its decis- 
ion to abolish the requirement of com- 
pulsory seminars was an implicit recog- 
nition that seminars for everyone may 
become a contradiction in terms. If all 
students must take them, there will be 
some who will flounder without more 
organized supervision and at the same 
time dilute the special quality of the 
seminar experience. 

Certainly, a central aim of a liberal 
arts education is to equip students in- 
creasingly in the course of four years to 
learn how to learn on their own. But 
for most students, this takes preparation 
and practice. There is a danger that col- 
leges may rush into Honors programs be- 
cause they are fashionable and waste 
their time and energy on an ambitious 
superstructure of Honors work at the 
expense of the necessary foundation. A 


1The preceding paragraphs are from an address to the Columbia Associates, April 27, 1960. The remainder of 


this statement is from the Dean’s Report for 1959, pages 6 


wt 


2The Columbia School of General Studies has a Committee on Honors headed by Professor Alice Fredman of 


the Department of English. 
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primary assignment of the College is to 
make sure it is providing this foundation 
before offering advanced work that 
assumes it.® 

There is one expression of the cur- 
rent ferment in education which may 
prove to be more important than 
changes in the content of education or 
in flexibility of curricula. It is the re- 
turn to the concentration on capacity, 
rigor, and discipline of the nineteenth 


book review 
The Process of Education. 





century, but without its limited curricu- 
lum. Such a concern need not lead 
colleges to discard twentieth - century 
developments, including the range and 
the initiative produced by the elective 
system or the breadth of encounter pro- 
vided by general education courses. 
These may continue to be respected and 
preserved, while more attention is paid 
to the development of capacity in the 
process. 


By Jerome Bruner. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. 


“What shall we teach, when, how, and 
to what end?” was the subject for thirty- 
five scholars in the sciences and other 
fields who met for ten days at a con- 
ference at Woods Hole called by the 
National Academy of Sciences. Jerome 
Bruner, Harvard psychologist and chair- 
man of the conference, here gives 
a lucid interpretation of the sense of the 
discussions. There were five main 
themes: 

1. Structure. What is the importance 

of intellectual structure in learning? 

How give a student a sense of the 

ordering principles, of the fundament- 
al ideas of any discipline? 

2. Readiness. When is a mind ready 
for learning? The hypothesis: “any 
subject can be taught effectively in 
some intellectually honest form to any 
child at any stage of development”— 
be it physical causality, number, mor- 
ality, or the tragic. (We might ask: 


3It is, “of course, 
the kind 


of solid’ foundation in liberal and freckles oF 


foundation they often miss in courses designed for a 
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the contention of lt ICSS that a bs me Be. Honors 
our 
real yt of abitities 


how adapt such ideas to the ICSS 
concept of starting Honors programs 
early? ) 

8. Intuition. How exploit what is now 
known about intuitive thinking in ad- 
dition to the formal, analytic, heurist- 
tic, or algorithmic approaches in any 
field? 

4. Interest. How create climates which 
generate and stimulate the desire to 
learn in a way superior to the wonted 
competition for grades or to the ap- 
proach of elitist meritocracy? What 
are the dangers of passivity in an age 
of spectatorship? 

5. The teacher and his aids to teach- 
ing. What of the teacher himself and 
what of the aids he might employ— 
“model, dramatizing and automatizing 
devices”—aids over which, however, 
he must remain the master as the key 
communicator, model and _ identifica- 
tion figure? 


cosy oF not only superstructure but 
Sadents ig the kind of 








This little book of ninety-two pages is 
full of educational vitality. It is applic- 
able to the social studies and humanities 
as well as to the sciences. It even warns 
of “the risks of a current over-emphasis 
on science and technology and the de- 
valuation of humanistic learning.” It is 
relevant to Honors at all levels, from 
kindergarten to graduate schools. Pro- 
fessor Bruner himself points up this 
relevance when he says: 


It is clear that there is in American edu- 
cation today a new emphasis upon the pur- 
suit of excellence. There appear to be several 
things implied by the pursuit of excellence 
that have relevance not only to what we 
teach, but to how we teach and how we 
-arouse the interest of our students. 

The view has already been expressed that 
the Fag of excellence must not be limited 
to the gifted student. But the idea that 
teaching should be aimed at the average 
student in order to provide something for 
everybody is an equally inadequate formula. 
The quest, it seeems to many of us, is to 
devise materials that will challenge the 
superior student while not destroying the 
confidence and will-to-learn of those who are 
less fortunate. We have no illusions about 


the difficulty of such a course, yet it is the 
only one open to us if we are to pursue 
excellence and at the same time honor the 
te of talents we must educate. (Page 


The following is one instance of the 
kind of educational guidance offered by 
the book: 


One of the least discussed ways of carry- 
ing a student through a hard unit of material 
is to challenge him with a chance to exercise 
his full powers, so that he may discover the 
pleasure of full and effective functioning. 
Good teachers know the power of this lure. 
Students should know what it feels like to be 
completely absorbed in a problem. They 
seldom experience this feeling in school. 
Given enough absorption in class, some stu- 
dents may be able to carry over the feeling 
to work done on their own. (Page 50.) 


The book constantly reiterates that 
much research needs to be done in the 
whole area covered by the conference 
and indicates what the problems are on 
which work is most needed. It thus con- 
tributes to research problems facing us 
in Honors programs. 

I.W.C, 





AN ICSS REPORT 


During the two and one-half years of 
ICSS activity under the original Carne- 
gie Corporation grant significant prog- 
ress has been made in recognizing and 
meeting the needs of superior students 
in American colleges and universities. 
Until the time of the Boulder Conference 
on Superior Students in the State Uni- 
versity, held in June, 1957, under a 
Rockefeller Grant to the University of 
Colorado Honors Program, little atten- 
tion had been paid to the special prob- 
lems of such students in collegiate edu- 
cation. There were at that time a 
mere handful of full Honors programs 
in public and private institutions and 


some more or less active departmental 
programs. Now, the ICSS has in its files 
information indicating that one hundred 
seventy-one institutions, eighty-seven 
public, eighty-four private, have active 
Honors programs throughout all or part 
of the four undergraduates years and 
that over forty other institutions are 
actively exploring programs. Of the one 
hundred seventy-one, ninety-three are 
full four-year programs, fifty-seven are 
upper division only, and twenty-one 
have some lower and upper division 
work. Fourteen are all-university pro- 
grams, four are in Schools of Business, 
seven in Schools of Education or Teach- 
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ers Colleges, nine in Engineering 
Schools, three in Medicine and one in 
Music. Most of the remainder (one hun- 
dred fifty) are liberal arts programs. A 
full inventory of programs is being pre- 
pared. 

One measure of the current activity on 
the Honors scene is the number of new 


developments which have been reported 
to the ICSS since the end of the last 
academic year. In order to bring our 
readers up-to-date on these develop- 
ments, we are devoting considerably 
more space than usual to the NOTES 
AND COMMENTS section’ which 
follows. 


notes and comments 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS — Public Colleges and Universities 
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The faculty at WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY has accepted a recommendation 
that University Honors Colloquia be established, open to qualified students in all col- 
leges of the university, and that an Honors committee be appointed to coordinate the 
colloquia and aid colleges and schools throughout the university which wish to establish 
or develop Honors programs. 


Wayne’s biology department is starting an Honors section in freshman biology this 
fall. 


® 

The following is an excerpt from a letter written by RAY L. HEFFNER, Assistant 
Dean of the Faculties, INDIANA UNIVERSITY: 

During the last three years, all our various programs for superior students have 
been revitalized, and many new programs have been established. Special sections of 
elementary courses have increased in number; teaching methods, course content, and 
enrollment procedures have been constantly examined and improved. A new format 
for junior-senior Honors programs of independent study and research was adopted by 
the College of Arts and Sciences; the number of departments offering such Honors work 
has more than doubled, and existing programs have been reorganized. A junior-senior 
Honors Colloquium was inaugurated and has proved quite successful. The School of 
Business has initiated an Honors program, and the School of Education is moving 
towards one. Various programs to aid high schools in identifying, counseling, and 
teaching superior students have been inaugurated.* 

®@ 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY has established a university-wide Honors Program 
which is to begin operation this fall. Details will be worked out by Honors committees 
in each of the five colleges: Science and Humanities, Engineering, Home Economics, 
Agriculture, and Veterinary Medicine. These committees will operate under the 
general supervision of an all-university committee whose chairman is Professor DON 
CHARLES, Department of Psychology. The Colleges of Home Economics and of 
Science and Humanities have previously had some Honors work and will build on this 
experience. 

Professor Charles recently spent a day at the ICSS office discussing Honors 
programs with the staff and examining materials in the ICSS files. 


*See L. E. Hull and R. McAvoy, “The Location of Talented Students Program—Indiana University,” THE 
SUPERIOR STUDENT (February, 1960) 31. 











Beginning this fall KENT STATE UNIVERSITY will have Honors sections in 
the freshman courses in economics, English, geology, German, history, industrial arts, 
philosophy and political science. One hundred fourteen students in the incoming fresh- 
man class have been found eligible for the special sections. Most of them achieved a 
B plus or better in high school, ranked in the upper ten percent of their class, and had 
a composite score on the ACTP tests above the ninetieth percentile. This is the begin- 
ning of a full four-year program, the details of which are being worked out under a 
committee headed by JAMES KARGE OLSEN, Professor of Political Science. In 
preparation for presentation of the program to the faculty a study of Honors programs 
in other institutions was prepared by the committee. It included a statistical study of 
characteristic features of programs at seventy-five public and private institutions. 


An Honors program will be inaugurated in 1961 in the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. It will consist of six special Honors 
courses: Man and the World, Man as a Political Being, Man’s Expressions of his 
Nature through Literature, Man in a Technological Age, Aesthetic Appreciation and 
Creativity in the Arts, Individual Research Project and Seminar. These courses may 
count toward fulfillment of the appropriate general education requirements and one 
- may count toward the major or as an elective. A significant number of the basic degree 
requirements of the College, therefore, can be satisfied by Honors courses. 

One member of the faculty will be in charge of each course, for which he will be 
given teaching credit equivalent to an advanced graduate course. He can call upon 
other faculty members to contribute from time to time to discussions of certain 
specific topics. All faculty participation is to be on an entirely voluntary basis. An 
Honors counseling group, composed of faculty members, will be established. 

The program is to begin with an initial group of not more than twenty students. 
They will normally enter the program as first semester sophomores, although exceptions 
can be made for some juniors. The student will apply for admission, and selection 
will be made on the basis of high school record, college entrance test scores, grades 
earned in college as of the date of application, and faculty recommendations. 
HUBERT E. MATE, Assistant Dean of Arts and Sciences, who represented the 
University at the ICSS Southern Conference, has been active in the formulation of 
the program. 

4 

Believing that the most productive scholarship of the next generation may well 
arise from cross-fertilization of disciplines, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
has devised an Honors curriculum for its best students which stresses interdisciplinary 
work. Called Plan A, the program, beginning with freshmen, will offer Honors 
seminars to be taken in addition to the normal course load. Students will be encouraged 
to take proficiency examinations to satisfy requirements for some introductory courses. 

The program has its own house on the campus and students will have graduate 
privileges in the library. The Director is E. C. COLEMAN, Professor of English. 


® 

The College of Literature, Science, and the Arts of the UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN has adopted an experimental admissions policy. For a two-year period 
following June, 1961, all freshman applicants will be required to take the CEEB 
aptitude and achievement examinations. During the experiment the tests will only be 
used as a basis for admission for applicants from outside Michigan. It is expected, 
however, that information gained from the tests will enable the College to eliminate 
material from introductory courses which has already been covered in high school, to 
assist in selection for the Honors Program and to help place superior students in ad- 
vanced courses. 
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A fully worked out proposal for a four-year Honors program has been presented 
to the faculty of NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY by a committee headed by 
Professor GYNITH GIFFIN. If adopted the program will begin in 1961. 

In speaking of the motives which induced it to recommend an Honors Program, 
the committee cited the needs which a program can meet: “the need to elevate the 
intellectual level of our campus through identifying the superior student and encourag- 
ing him to work to his maximum capacity; the need to attract to Northern the superior 
students in the area; the need to make available for our faculty the rewards and 
challenges which are afforded by contact with, or participation in, a high-level in- 
tellectual regimen.” 

The proposed curriculum includes both general education and departmental 
Honors courses. An interdepartmental colloquium is recommended for the senior year. 

The entire curriculum will be under the general supervision of the Honors 
Faculty, which will consist of every faculty member who teaches a course in the 
Honors program, supervises individual study or acts as advisor to Honors students. 
The Honors faculty will meet at least once a semester. Added cost to the University 
due to the Honors program in its first year is estimated at nine thousand dollars to 
cover the expense of a director, secretarial help and publicity. It is further estimated 
that the cost in subsequent years will be increased to cover the cost of an additional 
staff member in each department offering a full program of Honors work. 

@ 


As the first step toward the organization of an Honors program, the top three 
percent of the two thousand entering freshmen at SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
are being offered special counseling. Influenced by the discussions on the importance 
of counseling in Honors programs at the ICSS Western Invitational Conference, the 
Dean of Arts and Sciences, SIDNEY L. GULICK, has asked for volunteers for coun- 
selors from the senate. The Honors program is being developed by a committee headed 
by Professor WILLIAM A. PERKINS. 

e 

Under a scholarship program adopted by the UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, effective 
September, 1960, out-of-state students will automatically be refunded their non-resident 
tuition for any semester in which they attain a 3.33 grade average out of a possible 
4.0 while carrying fourteen credits or more. Residents of Idaho pay no tuition, but 
out-of-state students currently are charged $250 a year. Thus, a non-resident student 
who maintains a 3.33 average for four years would receive a scholarship totaling $1,000. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS — Private Colleges and Universities 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE (California) has initiated an Honors program for its 
superior students to begin this fall. The program will have two phases: a general 
seminar and independent study. Sophomore, junior and senior superior students may 
participate in the monthly seminars with the approval of the Honors Study Committee 
and individual faculty counselors. At these seminars, the participating students and 
faculty members will jointly share in academic discussions. Chairman of the Honors 
Study Committee is NETTER WORTHINGTON, head of the Art Department. 

® 

“North Central College Wants the Superior Student” is the title of a brochure on 
its Honors Program issued by NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE (Illinois). The program, 
for upperclassmen, includes opportunities to do advanced projects in regular courses, 
an interdisciplinary Honors course and a senior research project in the major. Class 
attendance for Honors students is optional and, in their final semester, they are excused 
from all final examinations except Honors examinations. Women Honors students are 
not restricted to the same dormitory hours as regular students. 








In the Honors Program at WHEATON COLLEGE (illinois), according to a 
brochure on the program, “the emphasis is on disciplined Christian scholarship and on 
the liberal arts.” The four-year program includes special Honors sections of regular 
courses; special study in mathematics, general psychology, and philosophy; inter- 
divisional and interdepartmental seminars at the upper-division level; and a senior 
research project and paper, carrying from two to six hours of credit. 

Individual Honors students, at the discretion of the Honors Program Commitice 
and the departments concerned, may be excused from specific general education and 
departmental requirements. Descriptions and outlines of Honors courses have been 
prepared for distribution, and student reaction to the program has been surveyed. In 
selecting Honors faculty criteria have been formulated to insure that the most qualified 
members of the faculty teach in the program. “Every effort is also made to involve as 
many of the faculty as possible in order that Honors ideals may pervade all campus 
life,” writes ARTHUR F. HOLMES, Director of Honors. 


A novel program or cooperation between a major eastern institution and a growing 
western one will be inaugurated this year. OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY, work- 
ing in cooperation with a National Study Committee, initiated an arrangement with the 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY by which the two institutions 
agreed to cooperate in the establishment of a program of academic excellence at Okla- 
homa. It will seek to bring together students of high scholastic competence with 
highly qualified faculty using the most advanced teaching techniques and materials. 

In the beginning forty outstanding high school graduates are being offered special 
Honors sections of freshman English, mathematics, physics, and modern languages. 
A generous scholarship program has enabled the university to attract students of un- 
usual ability who will be capable of receiving maximum benefit from enriched offerings 
in these fields. Weekly seminars will provide acquaintance with additional areas of 
knowledge. The most modern language and science laboratory equipment will be 
u , 
The freshman Honors program is only the first stage of the new plan which also calls 
for the selection of a senior academic person of national reputation to coordinate the 
program; the recruitment of additional faculty members, particularly in the science 
fields; an enrichment of the present faculty through the opportunity to study and work 
directly with appropriate members of the faculties of M.I.T. and other universities; the 
use of consultants on long-range or short-range assignments; an expansion of the scholar- 
ship program; the development of needed curricular changes and the establishment of 
Honors sections on upper-class levels; an enlargement of the library holdings; and the 
improvement of facilities and equipment. 

To finance this ambitious program the business and professional leaders of Okla- 
homa City conducted a financial drive during the month of April, 1960, which resulted 
in pledges amounting to approximately $2,400,000 over a five-year period. 

The “partnership” between O.C.U. and M.I.T. will enable a small, private institu- 
tion to obtain guidance from an institution of eminent quality and prestige; and will 
enable the larger institution to extend the benefits of its experience and capabilities 
beyond the limits of its campus. 

a 
_ Anew regulation at AMHERST COLLEGE is an illustration of the way in which 
techniques first employed in Honors programs are carried over to the regular cur- 
riculum. All seniors will now be required to pass a comprehensive examination in their 
major field in order to graduate. Previously, this requirement applied only to Honors 
students. It is believed that the new requirement will “give more scope and focus to 
the work of students who are not candidates for Honors.” 
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An Honors program to begin this year at ELMIRA COLLEGE will include both 
general and concentration Honors in the several divisions of the college. Each division 
will work out the details of its own program. The general Honors program will consist 
primarily of freshman-sophomore and junior-senior interdisciplinary seminars, each 
led by two faculty men. Each lower division seminar will replace a distribution re- 
quirement. Faculty members who teach seminars will be relieved of one course in 
their regular load. In order to give coherence to the general Honors program it has 
been decided to build the four-year program around a common theme sufficiently 
broad to invite participation by a large number of faculty and also to engage the interest 
of students in different concentrations. The theme chosen to begin in the current year 
is “Freedom and Responsibility”, and two seminars are being given—“The Form of 
Freedom” and “Sponsorship and Censorship in the Arts”. It is expected that each 
division of the College will participate with offerings related to the general theme. 

In an effort to determine whether methods used in the Honors seminars are suit- 
able for extension to other students, another group will be selected and offered the 
same seminars. 

The Director of the Honors Program is ROBERT O. GILMORE of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics. Both President J. RALPH MURRAY and Dean RICHARD R. 
BOND have actively supported the faculty in establishing the program. 


A report prepared by the HAMLINE UNIVERSITY faculty committee on the 
college’s individualized study program for superior students reveals significant results 
and a high degree of student interest ‘n the five-point plan offered by Hamline. 

The report lists the threefold purpose of the individualized program as: 1) allowing 
the student to begin work at the appropriate level; 2) allowing him to proceed at the 
most advantageous rate and with an optimum challenge to his capacities; and 3) to 
use, test and develop abilities and competence in mature independent study. 

The program includes five separate provisions for superior students: credit by 
examination, special sections, individual reading, independent study and advanced 
placement. 

Hamline trustee, DONALD E. BRIDGMAN, a Minneapolis attorney and a pioneer 
in advocating advanced placement, has actively encouraged provisions for superior 
students at the University. 


FOREIGN STUDY 


An Honors program providing new opportunities for faculty as well as students 
has been announced by the RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Outstanding 
seniors in the visual arts will be offered a year of study in Rome under the direction 
of RISD faculty members who will thus be able to acquire first-hand knowledge of the 
arts in Europe and a new enthusiasm for their teaching. The program, made possible 
by a grant of $75,000 from the CARNEGIE CORPORATION, will be directed by 
FRANK J. DEIGNAN, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology. 

Each year in May twenty top juniors and graduate students will be chosen 
by the RISD faculty to spend the following year in Italy. Students from all the divi- 
sions of the college will be eligible: Architecture, Fine Arts, Industrial Production and 
Textiles. During their first semester in Rome, the students will study the Italian 
language and culture. At the same time they will be enrolled in studio courses or 
seminars at the RISD Center with two supervising RISD faculty members who will 
live in Italy during the academic year. Beginning in mid-September, three to four 
weeks will be spent with an Italian family through arrangements made by the Experi- 
ment in International Living. During this period the student will continue his studio 








work and formal study of the Italian language. In keeping with the school’s existing 
practice of senior thesis presentation, after the Christmas recess each student will be 
assigned to work on a tutorial basis somewhere in Italy with a recognized designer in 
the student’s specialized area of the visual arts. One weekend each month the whole 
group will reassemble at the RISD Center in Rome for group criticism and discussion 
of problems. At the end of the academic year the senior theses will be evaluated by 
the faculty members and each student’s work will be sent to Providence for inspection 
by his division chairman and department head. Seniors who wish to take their degrees 
in absentia will be permitted to engage in independent travel or study in Europe after 
the acceptance of their theses. Tuition and board will be $1700 for the academic year, 
including the round trip to Europe and travel expenses. 
* 


Another opportunity for faculty members participating in Honors programs was 
provided by the Tri-College Program—a cooperative venture in Honors invoiving three 
liberal arts colleges in Minnesota—ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE, ST. JOHN’S UNI- 
VERSITY and the COLLEGE OF ST. BENEDICT.* In preparation for the year-long 
series of panels on “East Meets West—Understanding Asia,” seventeen faculty mem- 
bers involved in the program studied abroad during the past summer. The program 
. is supported by the LOUIS AND MAUD HILL FOUNDATION. 

* 

A junior year in Paris is one outstanding feature of the ten-year old Honors 
Program in the College of FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. Students who successfully 
complete the Honors work of the sophomore year and have sufficient proficiency in 
French may choose to take their next year at the Institut Catholique and the University 
of Paris instead of at Fordham. 

The year abroad begins with language training and orientation at a French 
summer school followed by a month of travel before the start of the academic year. 
The students all live with French families and attend regular courses at the uni- 
versities. They return to Fordham in their senior year to join other Honors students 
who remained at home for the junior year. All spend much of their last year on an 
Honors thesis but get a chance to exchange ideas in weekly junior-senior seminars. 

The Fordham program is based on the Ratio Studiorum tradition and seeks to en- 
able the student to live the full life of Christian Scholars.** The University’s conception 
of the program and further details about it are ably described in a brochure entitled, 
“The Fordham College Honors Plan and Junior Year in Paris.” 


REPORTS 


Finding that over a four-year period the academic mortality among scholarship 
holders was higher than the number who completed college, TEXAS SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY in 1959 began to experiment with methods of dealing with this problem. 
An eight weeks pre-college program was established for scholarship and other students 
from the top ten percent of their classes. After extensive series of tests to determine 
precise areas of deficiency, individual and group procedures were worked out to de- 
velop skills in Communication, Critical Thinking and Mathematics. Retests at the end 
of the eight weeks indicated some success in overcoming deficiencies, 

The pre-college program was supplemented subsequently by a Freshman Tutorial 
Program for the top five percent of all entering freshmen. By formal and informal 
procedures attempts were made to correct deficiencies in skills and cultural experience. 
While much improvement took place, particularly in such intangibles as confidence and 
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academic concern, the degree of significant difference on standardized tests has not 
been as great as anticipated. 

This program vividly demonstrates the effort required to raise the performance in 
the basic competencies of even the best students with severe pre-college deficiencies, 
a problem much discussed at the ICSS-Southern University Conference in Baton 
Rouge, February 22-24, 1960.* Clearly, continued experimentation on the problem 
is required. 

Further information on the program may be obtained from H. E. DAVIS, Resident 
Consultant, Educational Workshop, Texas Southern University. 


e 

Three hundred fifty-nine universities and colleges helped train the 1259 WOOD- 
ROW WILSON NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION winners who begin 
study in eighty-three graduate schools this fall. There were over 8600 nominees from 
861 institutions—a significant rise from the 6700 nominees of 1958. HARVARD and 
PRINCETON each had thirty-two winners; but OBERLIN with fifteen, SWARTH- 
MORE with fourteen, and POMONA and REED with twelve each, show the power 
of small, quality colleges. HARVARD was again selected as first choice for graduate 
study by the largest number of winners—209; with YALE second, selected by 148. 
English and History led the subject fields with 289 and 202 respectively. 

The Foundation report for 1959 includes an evaluation of past classes. Out of 
a total of 2057 fellows supported between 1945 and 1958, 1545 are teaching, assisting 
or still studying. A survey of the intentions of the 1958-59 group showed that of the 
834 returning a questionnaire, 622 (nearly seventy-five percent) are planning to become 
teachers. 

In another study, fellows indicated their reason for considering teaching as a 
career. The authors of the report comment: 


One unexpected finding was the importance of a taste of teaching itself. 
Statements said time and time again, “I first considered college teaching as a 
career while working as a course assistant.”** 


This finding gives added significance to the provision for teaching internship in the 
Ford Foundation-supported programs to train college teachers described elsewhere in 
this issue.*** 

@ 

A notable success has been achieved by a group of students from culturally de- 
prived backgrounds who have participated in New York's HIGHER HORIZONS 
PROGRAM.? Forty-four out of an original group of one hundred forty-eight project 
students in George Washington High School have already been accepted at institutions 
of higher learning. 

The top student in the school’s graduating class of nine hundred is a project 
student who has been awarded a $1700-a-year scholarship to Amherst. Two other 
project boys, fourth and seventh in the class, have received scholarships to Columbia. 
The ninth ranking student is also a project graduate, thus giving the group four places 
out of the top nine (or one percent) of the graduating class—well above the proportion 
of project students in the class as a whole. 

When the ninth-grade class from the junior high school entered George Washing- 
ton in September, 1957, after one year in the project, eighty-nine percent were below 
grade level in reading, eighty-eight percent were behind in arithmetic and sixty-nine 
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percent had 1.Q.’s below one hundred. Although the group was somewhat superior 
to those entering from the same junior high in previous years, there was sufficient 
similarity to permit a rough comparison with past results. HENRY T. HILLSON, prin- 
cipal of the high school, reports that thirty-six percent of the project group are now 
finishing the academic course of study, compared with ten percent in the past. Those 
accepted at higher institutions are thirty-two percent, compared with the previous eight 
percent. The drop-out rate has fallen from fifty to thirty percent, which is lower than 
the rate for the high school as a whole. 

Re Higher Horizons Program has been extended this year to sixty-six New York 
schools. 


“Superior Students: Who are they? What are we doing for them? How should 
we deal with them?” was the theme of the annual meeting of the PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION held July 26-28, 1959. The 
report of the conference} includes papers by T. R. MCCONNELL, chairman, Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, University of California, JOSEPH W. COHEN, 
of the ICSS, and CHARLES E. ROTHWELL, president, Mills College. 


Even an institution as selective as HARVARD finds it necessary to examine the 
success of its admissions policies in selecting superior students. This subject was part 


of the concern of a committee of senior professors, who, in their report issued last 
year, stated: 


Harvard must seek the small number of candidates (small because the total 
number in the entire nation appears to be relatively minute) who show truly 
exceptional promise of creative achievement in the future . . . . There are 
certain qualities of mind which transcend precision, retentiveness and logical 
consistency—qualities such as ability to perceive the most complex relation- 
ships, incisiveness and originality in the formulation of questions, unorthodox 
daring in the search for answers . . . . Neither College Board examinations 
nor a required set of high school courses will automatically select this kind of 
intellectual ability. Intelligence, as measured by tests, is simply the raw 
material of the disciplined intellect that Harvard is seeking. 


The committee called for an investigation of the extent to which data available 
when a man applies for college can be used to predict his future greatness. They 
suggested a study of the admission records of Harvard graduates who have made out- 
standing contributions in all fields of human endeavor. 


The college attitude toward high school Honors programs was the subject of a 
survey reported in the April, 1960, issue of OVERVIEW. The object of the survey, 
done by SOPHIE ALTMAN, was to determine whether participation in high school 
Honors groups helps, or hinders, students seeking admission to college, particularly in 
cases where students get lower grades in Honors courses than they might have gotten 
in regular courses. 

Replies from twenty-three colleges and universities indicated that, for the most 
part, Honors participation, rather than penalizing a student, was one factor now being 
looked for by college admissions officers. Colleges are willing to cope with the prob- 
lems of grade adjustments and evaluations of Honors performance, but they feel it is 


~ } Available for one dollar from the secretary of the Conference at Oregon State College. 
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the responsibility of the high school to supply information needed to evaluate the 
student record. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Altman points out that in the last analysis, the issue is not 
whether participation in Honors will aid the student in gaining admission to college 
but what personal qualities are revealed by the decision to participate or not. As the 
reply from Wellesley states: 

Any student seriously considering the continuation of his education in college 
should view the opportunity to enter Honors courses as a rich opportunity, 
rather than a serious problem. The ability of an individual to profit from 
collegiate education includes, among other things, intellectual curiosity, in- 
tellectual capacity, integrity and maturity. Students who grasp the oppor- 
tunity to enroll in Honors courses are more likely to exhibit these qualities 
than students who shy away from them. 


FORD GRANT 

Fourteen universities have received grants totaling $2,355,000 from the FORD 
FOUNDATION for programs to improve the preparation of college teachers by 
strengthening the quality of the master’s degree. 

In making the announcement the Foundation noted that the programs share 
several important features: 


1. Early identification and recruitment of outstanding students for the 
program. This will involve cooperation with high schools, junior colleges 
and colleges. Students will be admitted to the programs on the basis of their 
performance during the first two years of college. Completion of basic courses 
in English, foreign language, mathematics, social studies, and natural science 
will be required. 

2. Establishment of a planned sequence of courses and seminars from 
the junior year through the first year of graduate school. The junior and 
senior years of pregraduate studies will be equivalent to an Honors program, 
and will be supervised by a faculty committee. During this period, students 
will take extensive work in a particular field, much of it in courses meeting 
graduate degree requirements. 

3. Heavy emphasis on independent study and on research and writing 
throughout the three years, including the use of directed reading lists pre- 
pared by faculty committees. 

4. Completion of language requirements for the Ph.D. at least by the 
end of the first year of graduate school. 

5. Restudy and revision of the graduate program as a whole, to facilitate 
preparation for the Ph.D. qualifying examinations within the first graduate 
years and to speed progress toward the completion of the doctor’s degree. 

6. Supervised teaching of undergraduate courses and seminars dealing 
with higher education and college teaching. 


The recipient institutions which already plan to include Honors work in their 
programs are BROWN, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, STAN- 
FORD, UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON and UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. Of 
the other recipients, KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY has an Honors Program, the 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA, is working on one, TUFTS 
has expressed an interest in exploring the possibility of one, and NEW YORK UNI- 
VERSITY has elements of Honors work in some of its departments. 

A future newsletter will contain more detailed reports on all the programs and 
treat the relation between Honors programs and the recruitment of college teachers. 
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